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Miss Anne Perkins 
Harper & Brothers 

49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, New York 


Dear Miss Perkins: 

Thank you very much for your letter, I, too, was a 
friend of George Antheil and admired his great ability. 
He will be missed by all who knew hin, 


Sincerely yours, 


Albert Goldberg 
AG: vs Music Critic 
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49 East 33° Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Feb. 13, 1959 

To the Editor of the Los Angles Times: 

Dear Sirs: 


The death of George Antheil marked in the Rew York Times this morning was a shock to some 
of us who were his friendly acaqaintances. The obituary which was generous was woefully incom- 
plete neglecting to mention that Mr. Antheil is survived by his wife, Boski, and son, Peter, 
an architectural student at USC. 


Mr. Antheil was a composer of stature and had many important and enduring friendships, 
including people in Hollywood who live Quietly and hate publicity. Doubtless Mr. Antheil will 
be eulogized for his music and Kis friendships with Gertrude Stein, Hemingway, Pound and Huxley 
but the reason he will be remembered by many is because of his generous help and friendly 
manner to young artists and to WWéddenss SGetsemaii=. There was no onus of the Great Man 
about him, nor was there any insistence that you have the proper credentials in order to enjoy 
a conversation with hin. 


He gave a talk once to the Junior Auxiliary of the Women's Committee for the Philharmonic 
and did it graciously and uncondescendingly. For the event he wore a blue shirt and flowing 
tie, a conservatively cut grey flannel suit, and bedroom Slippers. Later (I was the program 
chairman) he said reproachfully, "Why didn't you tell me I was wearing my bedroom slippers?" 
‘I said, "I thought you knew". : 


in his autobiography, "Bad Boy Of Music". He was not averse to talking about 


feet ronicl 3 y 
these friendships and when he saw how impressed I was, talked at some length about his friend 
James Joyce, 


, H hr KoQt weed howe 

The last time I saw Mr. Antheil I was inWes livine room.with his wife and son. An art 
collector of some Seated “Pntheil had been engaged ina furious correspondence with Bernard 
Berenson over whether a little painting he had aequired in Italy on a movke location was a 
genuine Michelangelo. It looked like a sketch for a mural. Later I heard that Mr. Antheil 
was terribly disappointed; Berenson wrote back that it was probably only a Titian, 

Mr, Antheil was a composer of movie scores, operas that appeared on Bre@dway and Chamber 
music. At one time he wrote 2 syndicated lovelorn column to Support himself until his music 


i 


se e *s r e e . & 
would. He was also a politieal writer and during the war was an editor of the Los Angeles 
is eS 


Daily News because of an uneanny instinct he had for divining ce#®tain war manuevers, = 
aly sot 
With these and other aspects that make one think of a character in SP \CDIC, RAAT. , 


it is heart warming to think that George Antheil will also be remembered for his easual and 
cheerful friendliness, the gift of his time to aid the eause of music and the interest and 


concern for young musicians, , : P 
3 Sincerely, Huse Ferbay,” 
New York City Anne Perkins 
CABLE ADDRESS : HARPSAM -: TELEPHONE : MURRAY HILL 3-1900 
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GEORGE ANTHEIL 
8161 LAUREL VIEW DRIVE 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 


February 26, 1955. 


Dear Albert, 


I am one of those who believe that when something 
particularly warm and affecting happens to one, that one 
should write and thank the person responsible. Permit me, 
therefore, to thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
your wonderful critique of the Fragments From Shelley which 
Roger performed so beautifully and so flawlessly the other 
evening. I particularly appreciate your understanding, not 
only because it is you and that your opinion counts a tremendous 
amount with me, but also because these eight choruses are 
amongst my most favorite works of my own, very near to my 
heart and deepest expression, Thank you, dear Albert. 


In connection with them it will perhaps interest you 
to know something about my background that has never been 
published, When I was a lad, and studying with my old master, 
Ernest Bloch, he infuriated me by making me study the works 
of Palestrina for almost an entire year. I, of course, ended 
up by loving them; but the first three months or so seemed, to 
me at that time, entirely wasted. Nothing, in my musical 
education, has delighted me more since---excepting, perhaps, 
the fact that my still earlier master, Constantin Sternberg, 
kept me writing fugues on one theme for slightly over a year. 


Boski and I still hope, very much indeed, that you 
will soon have a free evening to have dinner with us. With 
the finishing of quite a schedule of work this past six 
months, my own time now becomes less pressured, and I intend 
to make up for my past hermitelike existence by going to many 
concerts in town, which I have long wanted to do---you recently 
mentioned to us that I have never been seen at them but, 
honestly, I have been so harassed with deadlines of my own 
making but deadlines nevertheless, In short, the months into 
the earty summer now stretch out rather free and easy-like; and, 
again, we hope to see you often. Specifically, heretto dinner 
soon, if you can, An evening's talk with you always inspires 
MG » 


Thank you again, dear Albert} 


Your devoted, 


foorar. 
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F I were asked, as an American composer, to identify 
the sorest spot of contemporary American music, I 
would point to the smug conviction with which most of 
us regard America as being musically progressive. For, 
despite our many splendid symphony orchestras and our 
increasing number of highly talented performers and com- 
posers, we steadfastly remain one of the most backward 
of musical nations. As a composer, I am greatly interested 
in this situation because the problem of the American 
composer, or at least his problems within the society in 
which he is forced to operate, are almost insuperable. 
One of the most frightening aspects of our composer 
situation is the lethargic pace at which it supposedly pro- 
gresses. And the reason for this, again, is our acceptance 
of ourselves as an already progressive musical nation. 
In 1922, when I was a young composer of twenty-two, 
I left the United States for a short stay in Europe. Once 
there, I. nained for eleven years. I stayed, first of all, 
pecause my money would | 
I knew that before I could evaluate myself as a musician 
I would have to do a great deal of writing, and to ac- 
- complish this I needed time and unhampered energy. My 
- American dollar would go three or four times farther in 
Europe. Secondly, I knew that European publics were 
more advanced than the American publics of that day, 
and that I could look for and receive more sympathy from 
them. 

Today the situation in America has not changed very 
much for me, personally, or for most of my fellow com- 
posers, many of whom (Roy Harris, Aaron Copland, 
_ Virgil Thomson) followed me to Europe in 1925 or 1926 

for the same reasons that I stayed there. If it were not for 

the fact that I have found a comparatively easy means of 
/livelihood in Hollywood, and that a number of men, 
‘ such as Walter Piston, Thomson, Samuel Barber and Wil- 
liam Schuman, are fighting the good fight with me, I 
might do exactly as I did back in 1922—return to the 
continent and stay there. 

For, musically, America has changed hardly at all 
since 1924. We have thirty fine symphony orchestras 


last longer in postwar Europe. and Germany give better performances. Moreover, dur- 


ly returned from the Continent, that Europe is artistically 


GEoRGE ANTHEIL, composer and writer, lives in Hollywood, where he is associated with the Paramount and Columbia — 
studios. He gained a reputation as a composer with his “Ballet Mécanique,” a controversial work scored for ten 
regular pianos and one player piano. He was the first American-born musician to serve as assistant music director 
of the Berlin State Opera. He has written several books, among them a study of glandular criminology. 
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now, whereas then we had only five, and our radio net- 
works now often broadcast American works to the whole 
country. But, on the other hand, during the past twenty- 
six years—except for the short P.W.A. period—our gov- 
ernment has not attempted to help the desperate lot of 
the serious American artist one iota. Unlike practically 
every other major nation on earth, we do not possess a 
ministry of the fine arts. We believe that we have many 
fine symphony orchestras, more perhaps than any other 
country; yet, during the time I lived in Paris, I could go 
to a symphony concert every night in the week and never 
hear the same orchestra twice! Moreover, we have no 
premium on fine symphony orchestras; one night I went 
to hear the Orchestre National of France under Charles 
Muench during its recent tour in America, and it is, in 
its own way, the equal of any American orchestra. We 
are enormously proud of our Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; still, 1 have heard second-rate companies ingltelics: iam 






ing my stay in pre-Hitler Germany that nation boasted oe 
eighty-six state subsidized opera houses running full sea- 
sons! We are proud of our great radio networks occasion- 
ally playing American contemporary works, but I have 
been personally assured by the director of music for the ow 
French radio system that Radio Paris alone broadcasts _ 
exactly fourteen times as much contemporary music as 
all of our American radio networks together! 

I am told by my friend, Hans Heinsheimer, who recent- 


in ruins, and that it will take several decades for it to 


recover. Perhaps, from the business point of view, he is 


right; but, I was told by Darius Milhaud, also recently, | . 


that Paris is brimming with new young composers, all = : 
of them off in new directions, all of them obtaining more Ae 
or less important performances. This is corroborated by we 
what the director of music of the French radio system = 


told me. Milhaud also said that the influence of Stravin- 
sky, which had absolutely paralyzed the musical imagina- 
tion of the French capital from 1920 to 1935, had now 
passed entirely; most if not all of the young composers are 
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anti-Stravinsky. The situation in England is, to my mind, 
amply represented by the brilliant young composer, Ben- 
jamin Britten, who is one of the truly great creative 
talents of this age, comparable to Prokofiev or Shostako- 
vich. His growing number of opera and symphonic works 
are produced both in England and upon the Continent. 
Most important of all, he is untouched by the two 
“masters” of the last thirty years, Stravinsky and Schon- 
berg, who appear to have soaked up the musical imagina- 
tion and impetus of two whole generations of composers. 
Because of recent political squabbles, people are inclined 
to dismiss Russia, but it would be difficult to find com- 
posers today who match the clarity or the creative effort 
and direction of a Prokofiev or a Shostakovich. After 
three or four generations, during which the art of music 
has become quite diffuse, these two Russians have at- 
tempted to write music of the stature of a Mahler or a 
Briickner, or even, to go back further, of a Brahms or a 
Beethoven, while other composers of the present and im- 
mediate past have been content merely to give us works 
which are little more than personalized statements. 


O compare the musical situation in Europe with that 

in America is extremely important because, in the 
final analysis, the greatest problem of every creative 
artist is first of all to gain a public and, secondly, con- 
tinually to enlarge it. The composer, for example, has 
very few personal and artistic problems which could not 
in great degree be solved by becoming the first, second, 
or third most frequently played composer in the United 
States. But he cannot achieve this if the spiritual attitude 
of a country is against him. 

Let me illustrate. I have stated that when I left America 
in 1922 in order to stay in Europe, I did so not only 
because Europe was cheaper but also because it was more 
sympathetic. Those who remember the early 1920’s in 
America may also remember that the imagination of the 
American musical public had been captured almost en- 
tirely by the musical impressionists: Debussy, Ravel, and 
composers whose techniques were rather allied to those of 
Sibelius, Bloch, Scriabine and the Stravinsky of “The 
Firebird” and “Petrouchka.” Basically, they loved De- 
bussy; and if American critics of the period spoke long- 
ingly of finding an important American composer, one 
knew also that they were longing to find that composer 
emerging out of the Debussian milieu. At that early time 
in my life, I had become excited and stimulated by the 
last works of Stravinsky and Schénberg. I was only 
twenty, and I had to have some great contemporaries to 
look up to. Since 1916 I had been sending to the Library 
of Congress for the latest scores for study. My works of 
that period, particularly the published “Second Piano 
Sonata” and the “Five Songs after Adelaide Crapsey” 
reflect this point of view. As soon as I emerged with these 
ideas upon paper, I encountered the greatest resistance all 
about me. I realized finally that what the American pub- 
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lic of that period wanted was an American Debussy, 
someone who could take our folk songs, our modern jazz 
idiom, and combine it with the harmonies and aesthetic 
of Debussy. I could not. Debussy, in my eyes, was ten 
to twenty years too late to be an influence. So I went to 
Europe, where they looked upon Debussy as I did. Paris 
was then full of Les Six and Stravinsky, who were fight- 
ing musical impressionism tooth and nail. There I found 
sympathy and performance among people of importance 
who thought as I did. I blossomed. I stayed eleven years. 

In the meantime America found its longed-for com- 
poser in George Gershwin, who superimposed American 
jazz motives upon an essentially Debussy-Ravel harmonic 
technique. By 1928 he had been acclaimed—at least by 
our American public—the greatest American composer in 
decades, and even Ravel did him the honor of imitating 
him in his last works. Of course, since then, we have 
discovered that Gershwin was and is perhaps the most 
overrated composer in our history; but that is a matter 
of small import. More important is today’s duplication 
of this same pattern; although, this time, I believe the 
composer in question is a man of much greater stature 
than George Gershwin. 

I speak of Aaron Copland and his remarkable re- 
semblance to Stravinsky. On the surface, of course, 
Copland is no more like Stravinsky than Gershwin was 
like Debussy. But the aesthetic, the method, the technique 
is similar. Most important, the philosophy is similar. 

The culminating success of an American Stravinsky in 
the early 1940’s would be as logical as the culminating 
success of an American Debussy in the early 1930's. It 
follows out our rather discouraging pattern of developing 
the artistic impulses of Europe ten to twenty years later. 
This is fortunately now gradually ceasing to be true, as 
witness Thomson, Schuman, Barber, David Diamond, 
Piston (and, I hope, myself). I do not begrudge Aaron 
Copland his success, any more than I begrudged Gershwin 
his success: my only fear is in the American public’s 
inclination to become so completely trapped by one tend- 
ency, and very often a tendency which already has become 
passé to the true radicals and revolutionists attempting 
to create a really new pathway. In short, we in America 
are still conservative as far as our art is concerned. We 
tend to stick to the accepted; and the later neo-classic , 
Stravinsky has been accepted over here for at least the 
last fifteen years. 

Music today may be departmentalized into three dis- 
tinct categories. Two of them, the Schénbergian and 
Stravinskian, have existed since 1911, and of these, 
the latter has been completely accepted by the public. 
But neither of them are, to my way of thinking, of great 
importance any more. This is because they have both 
pounced upon music, which is a great emotional language, 
and divided it into diametrically opposite halves. Stravin- 
sky, for example, is tonal, which means that he remains 
in and around a given key in each musical movement. 
Schonberg, on the other hand, starts to modulate from the 
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first bar; hence the word “atonal.” There is nothing 
wrong in that, for many composers of the third group 
are also “atonal” in the statement sections of their sonata- 
allegro forms, and they often become modulatory and 
“atonal” in their development. What is wrong with 
Stravinsky and Schonberg is that they violently divide 
what should belong to all music, and give the impression 
over the yéars that neither is a composer of ideas but 
writes music solely to illustrate and prove a system. 

In Los Angeles, where Stravinsky and Schonberg live, 
this antagonism and split in music is literally brought to 
the ridiculous. Neither will speak to the other in public 
and each has his group of supporters, pupils and devotees. 
Both groups, which include our major newspaper critics, 
go to every concert of contemporary music; and | have 
learned to recognize members of each cult by their com- 
ments. Naturally any composer who falls completely in 





one of the two schools gets loyal support from its adher- 
ents. But it becomes a little more difficult with a work 
by a man like Honegger who approaches the tonal or 
atonal with equal mastery. After the Honegger “Second 
Symphony” I maneuvered through both groups and lis- 
tened to their remarks. Amongst the Stravinskyites I 
constantly heard the rebuke “too chromatic” (chromati- 
cism being the first step toward atonality). Among the 
Schonberg followers I frequently heard the words “ 
modal” (meaning tonal). Honegger can be classified as 
a member of that third group of composers who, discard- 
ing both Stravinsky and Schonberg, attempt once more 
to make music a human language, comprising not one but 
many techniques. 

Copland is the beloved of the Stravinskyites, looked 
upon with gravest suspicion by the Schénbergites. That 
is not extraordinary since, like Stravinsky, he revolves 
within a given tonality and does not break out of it except 
to return within the shortest amount of time. Like Stra- 
vinsky he depends upon rhythmic rather than any other 
sort of development, and he is prone to take a few motives 
(his followers laud this “economy”) and literally beat 
them to death over the course of a short movement. His 
pages, structurally, look so much like Stravinsky’s that it 
is difficult to tell them apart at first glance. Over all of 
this he imposes his own orchestration and a fragmenta- 
tion of American and sometimes Mexican folk song. As 


too 


the Stravinskyites are at present in power in America, he 
is the answer to our national prayer. None of this is 
meant to belittle his powers as a musician. Indeed, the 
latest Stravinsky works are beginning to sound more like 
Copland than Copland sounds like Stravinsky. 

As I have stated before, the basic problem of every 
artist is to create for himself a public. Copland, coming at 
exactly the right moment in our rather ultraconservative 
musical history, has been able to achieve this: he has been 
able to keep his public, and expand it. This has solved 
almost all of his personal problems. Hans Heinsheimer 
has pointed out that the royalties from Copland’s “Third 
Symphony” will not be more than a few thousand dollars 
over his entire lifetime. But from this he erroneously 
draws the conclusion that serious composing, for Copland, 
does not equal the income of an equally successful writer, 
John Steinbeck. It happens that Copland wrote the mo- 
tion picture score of Steinbeck’s Red Pony for Republic 
Pictures. At present he is at Paramount, writing the score 
for another important picture. Because of his prestige, he 
undoubtedly commands top scoring prices, which range 
between $10,000 and $20,000. (Milhaud received $15,000 
for Belle Ami.) If to this is added money from various 
concert appearances, lectures and articles, his net income 
a year should compare respectably with that of Shostako- 
vich or Prokofiev ($40,000 a year) or, perhaps, even 
Steinbeck. It is quite true that a serious American com- 
poser cannot live upon concert royalties alone; but one 
can live upon the by-products. This, however, does not 
disprove my original point that composers, particularly 
such men as Copland, should be able to live from their 
concert royalties as did, for example, Ravel. 

Some years ago the French government passed a law 
which requires every program given in a French concert 
hall to include at least one work by a living French com- 
poser. Of course, this has not worked out very well for 
the unsuccessful French composer, for he is omitted from 
French concert programs with as great an indifference as 
before the law was passed. But it does work out very 
well for the successful composer. During the time I lived 
in France, for instance, it would have been difficult to 
pick up a concert program which did not contain the 
name of Ravel. Ravel, thus, was able to accumulate a 
fortune in what corresponds to French ASCAP royalties. 
If America had passed the same law, Copland, too, could 
live upon the royalties from his serious music, and live 
well, as could perhaps several others of us. 


HE fact that no serious American composer can live 

directly from performance royalties is one of the most 
discouraging aspects of our national musical scene. It is 
a smug error to assume that we have achieved a national 
music capable of carrying our banner over a lifetime, 
not only to our own people, but to the rest of the world as 
well. There is only one way that we may, eventually, 
accomplish such an end. Our serious composers, known 
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and unknown, must be allowed to write a great deal of 
music, and a great percentage of this music must be 
allowed to come to public performance and judgment. 
One of our first problems, therefore, is somehow to permit 
every American composer of proven talent to write 
through his given pile of manuscript paper, and then 
permit him to be listened to with an open mind. And, 
also of utmost importance, we must permit the unknown 
talents to become known. 

Let us examine the proved talents. Walter Piston is, in 
my estimation, one of the most important. Unlike Stra- 
vinsky’s or Copland’s, his symphonies are true, developed 
symphonies, and show a tremendous grasp of the highly 
sophisticated art of musical composition. His “Second 
Symphony” is one of the finest works in this form. He is 
a professor at Harvard where, daily, he teaches classes in 
advanced musical composition. His output during these 
past years has been extremely meager, albeit extremely 
fine. Recently he wrote me a letter excusing himself for 
not having answered one of mine earlier. He protested 
that he had been so busy teaching that he hardly had 
time for his “other full-time job, composing.” I can well 
believe that: I have taught at Stanford, and know it to 
be a full-time job. The job of a university teacher is also 
a very social one and I found myself almost more 
exhausted by the rounds of necessary teas and faculty 
parties constantly in session than by teaching. If I have 
to live a political life, I’d rather do it for big money in 
Hollywood. The life of a college professor can be an 
exhausting one; and, evidently, Piston finds it so. 

Another proved talent is that of William Schuman. 
Originally oriented from Roy Harris and Aaron Copland, 
he now veers neither to easy Schénberg nor slick Stra- 
vinsky, but takes the rocky road down the middle. His 
more recent works are, I believe, of utmost importance. 
Yet Schuman is forced, most of the day, to be a big busi- 
nessman: he heads the Juilliard School, and is also acting 
head of Schirmer’s publishing department. Either one 
of these would be a full-time job in itself. Recently he 
sat across from me at dinner, and told me about his vari- 
ous activities, none of which was musical composition. 

“But, Bill, when do you get time to compose?” I 
protested. 

“T don’t,” he said sadly. 

I do not know David Diamond personally, but I do 
know the records of his beautiful “Romeo and Juliet” 
suite. In it he has cast off the inevitable Copland 
influence and has composed a score of tremendous ex- 
pressiveness and subtlety. I am told that Diamond, for 
considerable periods, earned his bread and butter by 
working as a waiter in a New York restaurant. One may 
do such a thing for a time, but one cannot continue to do 
it year after year. Musical composition needs physical 
as well as mental strength: the strength which one brings 
home at night after a day’s trekking about in a restaurant 
is not adequate for the tremendous labors of musical com- 
position. It is to our shame as a cultural nation that we 
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force a man of Diamond’s caliber to work as a waiter in 
a restaurant. 

As to the unproved talents; if I were today a young, 
unknown composer, I would recognize the fact that 
America is smugly conservative, following twenty-year-old 
European trends. I would ask myself if I could fit into 
that pattern as it slothfully crawls into the future. If I 
could, well and good; I would take my young music to 
those in power most apt to be sympathetic to it, and see 
what happens. If I could not, I would go to Europe, just 
as I did before. Or, perhaps, I might band together here 
with a group of young men, who think as I do, that we 
might face and fight the brutal issues together. 

For there is no doubt whatsoever that the issues are 
brutal. This is all the more tragic when one recognizes 





the enormity of the job to be done, and the tremendous 
start which the European composer enjoys today. How- 
ever, if these issues are faced by both composer and 
public—especially the critics—great progress can still be 
made. The main problem of the American composer of 
serious symphonies, operas and sonatas is to get these 
pieces down on paper, not just one or two sonatas, but 
a lot of them, each one progressively better and nearer to 
the eventual American-music-to-be, a music which can be 
recognized everywhere as being essentially although not 
ostensibly American. At present American composers 
aim mostly at personal style, not realizing that style is not 
an end, but a result: Beethoven did not achieve his style 
through weeding out mannerisms of previous composers, 
or superimposing his “style” upon the adjacent style of 
an already accepted composer. He achieved his style 
through wishing to express something especially compell- 
ing to himself alone, and through being willing to write 
not two or three sonatas but hundreds of them, not one 
or two early awkward symphonies but seven or eight 
great ones to follow. The problem, essentially, resolves 
itself to more time and more effort, and less kidding of 
ourselves by ourselves. This includes the public and the 
critics: we must, all of us, realize that we still have a 
long way to go, and that no amount of fatuous yapping 
about the tremendous progress we have not made will 
help us one iota. 
























































HE American music public should get behind a move- 

ment to obtain a national ministry of the fine arts. 
Once that is done, something must be done about direct 
subsidy to the composer, as it is done in Finland or 
Russia; or else indirect subsidy, as is the case in France. 
State and city opera houses should be encouraged, for a 
successful opera is the most satisfactory way for a com- 
poser to obtain sufficient revenue from his serious musical 
creations. (And it is also the easiest way for him to 
obtain a public; eye shows the ear and heart what the 
composer is after.) Opportunities should be created for 
the young unknown composer to write as he wills, not as 
he is forced to if he is to be heard through the good will 
and prestige of some older composer whom he must imi- 
tate and pay homage to. Something should be done in 
some kind of an organization to copy out a composer’s 
parts for him: the parts of my “Fifth Symphony” cost 
me $400: I can just barely afford it; but who is to pay 
for the young, unknown composer’s symphony parts or, 
for that matter, for David Diamond’s? How are conduc- 
tors to look at works by new composers when there is 
only one existent manuscript copy lying at the bottom of 
some conductor’s pile of unlooked-at scores? American 
music publishers should become as alert and forward- 
looking as are European publishers, particularly those of 
England and Russia. Our critics should be willing to 
keep up with new works, new directions, and not fall into 
the easy habit of accepting one school and damning every- 
thing that does not accord with it. (There are many such 
critics, although, fortunately, most of the top-flight critics 


to recognize that we are still far from our eventual goal, 
and attempt to be helpful guides to the public as well as 
public watchdogs. Mainly, we must not be smug. 
America is a great country. It deserves a cultural place 
among nations. To help music creation here, and now, 
might raise our stock among other nations more than the 
Marshall plan. The average cultured European has small 
respect for us as a sensitive art-loving nation. Yes, he 
will admit that we have fine symphony orchestras—“but 
you buy them outright, as you buy everything else,” he 
says. He would change his point of view if we produced 
one emphatic culture, say a musical culture. I venture to 
ay that Russia’s Shostakovich, Prokofiev and Khacha- 
turian have produced more good will for Russia in 
America than their combined embassy and consular serv- 


are open-minded enough.) They should also be willing 


AMERICAN MUSIC MUST GROW UP 


ices. Russia is not much of a painter’s country, and her 
contemporary novelists are seldom translated here, but 
with music alone she has accomplished miracles. 

The world is passing through a period of spiritual flux 
and change. The yousg composers who come to me with 
their embryonic compositions feel this. They are fright- 
ened by it. They all would like to dodge into some little 
safe prison and close the door. The atonal system of 
Schonberg is one of these prisons: “Just follow the sys- 
tem, and you'll be sure to produce something that sounds 
like music; moreover, your group will support you, while 
nobody on the outside will be able to criticize you, for 
they won’t be able to understand it. They'll be impressed 
anyhow.” The tonal-rhythmic system of Stravinsky is a | 
similar prison. Neither of these two schools is emotional; 
Stravinsky is outspoken in his dislike for any kind of 
human emotion translated into music; he makes a point 
of stating that his music is not supposed to express any- 
thing more than “just music.” (Imagine Beethoven or 
Bach saying that!) Stravinsky even dislikes any kind of 
dynamic marking other than mezzo-forte, “medium loud.” 

To the young composer of today I would like to say 
emphatically: Do not wall yourself up! Drop the systems. 
Avoid the schools. Become yourself. Have the courage 
to go out into the world to express yourself. Do not aim 
to become an intentional minor composer, try to be like 
Beethoven, or Bach, or Brahms, powerful and great. It 
doesn’t matter who. You may lean on them in the begin- 
ning, but, as you study and absorb them, you will grad- 
ually become yourself. Do not be afraid of either discord, 
or concord; nor must you be frightened of appearing, in 
some measure or another, like another composer. Bee- 
thoven did not create the world anew in the beginning, 
nor did the Mozart he first imitated create the world 
anew with the Haydn he first imitated. You will even- 
tually develop a style through not looking for it. But 
you must work, work. You must not be afraid of the 
word “facile.” Beethoven was facile. Mozart wrote a 
hundred symphonies. God knows how many works the 
great Bach wrote. 

Above all, try to make your music a human language, 
make it your language and that of your fellow human 
beings about you. Then it must follow that sooner or 
later you will accumulate a public—assuming that our 
country now takes some step upward out of its smugness 
—and most, if not all, of your troubles will be over. 
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Can Writers Teach Writers? 


COUPLE of years ago, I discussed in these pages the 
A question of the teacher as writer and the writer as 
teacher. After examining the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the academic life for a writer, I reached the con- 
clusion that teaching and writing could be combined, 
although there would always be difficulties of adjustment. 
I also concluded, with somewhat greater conviction, that 
writers, if the circumstances were propitious, could make 
a substantial contribution to the educational process. 

Since writing the article, I have participated in an 
experiment in the teaching of writing that lies quite out- 
side conventional academic activities. Last summer, as 
a lecturer at the Pacific Northwest Writers’ Conference, 
I discovered a type of mass adult education that I had 
never encountered before. 

The oldest of the writers’ conferences is that which has 
been held at Bread Loaf, Vermont, under the auspices of 
Middlebury College, for the past twenty-three years. The 
first of the western conferences was held at Boulder, Col- 
orado, in 1934. The Pacific Northwest Writers’ Confer- 
erence, sponsored by the University of Washington, has 
now been in existence for four years. The Utah Writers’ 
Conference held a session in 1947 and plans another for 
1949. The University of Kansas conducted a conference 
in 1948. 

Methods vary from conference to conference, but every 
conference seems to be in part a school for writers and 
in part a vacation with cultural trimmings. The Bread 
Loaf Conference, which is in session for two weeks, limits 
its enrollment to 125, and has two classes of students, 
contributors and auditors, with the latter, who do not 
submit manuscripts, usually in the majority. The Rocky 
Mountain Conference, which lasted for three weeks in 
1948, neither limits the enrollment nor divides the en- 
rollees into sheep and goats, but it does build its program 
around the various workshops for practicing writers. The 
Pacific Northwest Writers’ Conference crowds its sessions 
into five days, with the emphasis on lectures rather than 
workshops. 

At Seattle, and no doubt at the other conferences, the 
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f The Great Tradition, an interpretation of American 
literature since the Civil War, John Reed—The Making of a Revolutionary, and editor of the letters of Lincoln 
One Storm and Small Town. He has been chairman of 
the radio program, “Speaking of Books,” and Counselor in American Civilization at Harvard University. 
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enrollee gets a lot, quantitatively speaking at any rate, for 
his money. Last summer, the Seattle day began at 8.40 
with a symposium in which local authors and critics took 
part. Lectures on nonfiction and drama followed. After 
a luncheon at which visiting editors and publishers spoke 
came the lectures on fiction and poetry. There was a tea 
every afternoon, and every evening there was either an 
open meeting or a seminar. Conscientious members—and 
conscientiousness seemed to be a common virtue—were 
talked to for approximately seven hours every day. 

Although I was glad of a chance to cross the conti- 
nent and eager to see a writers’ conference in action, I 
approached my Seattle assignment with a fair share of 
misgivings. Skepticism was intensified when I saw the 
crowded program and learned that an attendance of more 
than two hundred was expected. It seemed to me certain 
that there would be too many people and the wrong kind 
of people: people who thought it must be such fun to 
write, people who had been told they wrote lovely letters, 
people who had been given an “A” in college or maybe 
high-school English. And I anticipated, in addition to 
all the well-meaning amateurs, a certain number of not- 
so-amiable professionals, who had sold bits of verse and 
prose and were convinced that they could break into big 
money if they only knew the password. _ 

Worst of all, I was dubious about the very aims of the 
conference, Quite possibly, it seemed to me, the country 
would be better off if conferences were held for the dis- 
couragement of writers. Anyone who has worked on a 
magazine or has read manuscripts for a publisher has 
some idea of the vast amount of manifestly unpublishabl 
stuff that is written every year, much of it because no 
body has had courage enough to tell its perpetrators the 
truth. And, of course, a great deal of what does get pub- 
lished is unadulterated trash. To hold a conference for 
“writers,” I felt, was to cast much too wide a net; most 
of the fish one caught should, by rights, be thrown back. 

None of my fears was unwarranted, and yet I soon 
came to feel that the conference was worth holding. Every 
conference, as I have said, is something more than a 
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Composer George Anthe learned yesterday that his Fifth 


Symphony is to be in y Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra this season, which brings to seven the number of his 
works to be performed this season by major symphony orchestras, string 
quartets and virtuosi. 

Antheil, who is currently composing the score for Humphrey 
Bogart's "Knock On Any Door" at Columbia, will not be able to attend 
the Philadelphia performance or any of the out-of-town performances of 
his works, but expects to hear the famous Roth String Quartet, when it 
plays his Third Quartet in Pasadene and at the Wilshire Ebell Playhouse 
later in the yeare 

Other Antheil works to be pleyed or premiered this season 
snelude his Fourth Piano Sonata, which will be performed by the young 
pianist, Freddie Marvin, in Carnegie Hall November 21; his second violin 
and piano sonata, which the two young English artists, Florence Nicolopedes 
and Kitta Brown, perform in Town Hall, New York, November 293; his Third 
Symphony, which Antal Dorati and the Dallas Symphony premiere in 
December; his Song Cycle from Blake's Songs of Experience, which Jan 
Peerce will introduce in concert; and his tycKonkey's Ferry,” which Hans 
Kindler and the National Symphony Orchestra in Washington, D.C. perform 


in December e 
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